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HUBERT HERKOMER. 




HERE seems to be a peculiar fitness in 
the visit of Mr. Hubert Herkomer to 
America at the present time. Per- 
haps no European painter of reputa- 
tion who has visited 
our shores has car- 
ried with him such a 
direct passport to the hearts of the 
artistic fraternity as does this manly 
young Englishman. 'We say English- 
man because he is such by naturaliza- 
tion, although he was born in Bavaria 
and narrowly escaped being an Amer- 
ican. When only two years old, he 
was brought to this country by his 
father, a clever wood-carver, who again 
accompanies him on his present visit. 
There is a decided personal charm 
about Mr. Herkomer. His frank, en- 
thusiastic manner wins one at once. 
Rather slight in build and somewhat 
above the average height, he has a 
face of great intelligence. His pierc- 
ing black eyes look out like live coals 
from his olive-colored skin, the dark 
hue of which is intensified by the 
blackness of his moustache and full 
beard, and accentuated by an orange- 
colored neckerchief worn in a " sail- 
or's knot." He is only thirty-three 
years old, but he looks forty. Rest- 
lessness and love of travel would seem 
to be somewhat of a family character- 
istic. It was perhaps this roving spirit, 
as much as the irksomeness of village 
life to a man of superior intelligence, 
that impelled the elder Herkomer in 
1 85 1 to leave his Bavarian home, in 
Waal, to seek a home in the New 
World. He settled with his family in 
Ohio, but the climate did not agree 
with young Hubert or his mother; 
so, after six years' residence there, 
the three again crossed the Atlantic, this time to settle 
in Southampton. Herman, a brother of the elder Her- 
komer, remained, and his people are now settled in 
Cleveland, where a son — also Her- 
man — a young artist of great 
promise, bids fair to perpetuate 
the family name in the person of 
a native American. Our readers 
are indebted to this young Mr. 
Herman Herkomer for the accom- 
panying clever portrait of his 
cousin, which he has sketched for 
us from life. 

The town of Southampton could 
hardly be called a promising cra- 
dle for art ; but it had an art 
school, and Hubert received there 
the groundings of his future pro- 
fession. Two years passed. His 
father yearned for his dear Bava- 
ria, and, in 1865, having first pro- 
cured the lad's naturalization as 
an Englishman, he took him with 
him to Munich, where the father 
busied himself on a commission 
to carve a series of figures after 
those of Peter Visscher, while the 
son improved his time by earnest 
academic study. They only re- 
mained abroad six months, for it 
became necessary for young Her- 
komer to go back to England, or 

forfeit his citizenship, the limit of his passport having 
expired. He went to the South Kensington art schools 
for a few months, and then was obliged to return to 



Southampton, where he assisted in founding a life 
school for drawing. A year of desultory experimental 
work made manifest to him how little he knew. He 
again became a student at South Kensington, where 
he met, among other rising artists, Frederick Walker 
and Luke Fildes. He became an earnest admirer cf 




HUBERT HERKOMER. 

SKETCHED PROM LIFE BY HIS COUSIN H. G. HERKOMER, OF CLEVELAND. 

the former, and for a time imitated him in style and 
subject, as young painters are very apt to imitate any 
man who pleases them. In 1868, working in ab- 




" GOD'S SHRINE. " BY HUBERT HERKOMER. 

FROM HIS PAINTING AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY IN 1880. 

solute poverty In the little village of Hythe, he made 
his first serious attempt in water-colors, and the follow- 
ing year sent to the Dudley Gallery the result, two 



pictures. They were accepted and at once attracted 
attention. He determined now to try his fortune in 
London, and there his cheerful industry no less than 
his genius soon won him friends. His next contribu- 
tion to the Dudley Gallery — a water - color called 
11 Hoeing" — was hung in a place of honor. It was 
about this time that he became attach- 
ed to the staff of illustrators of The 
Graphic, with the pleasing prospect of 
an assured means of livelihood. 

In England, as in this country, il- 
lustrated periodical literature has been 
a godsend to many a struggling art 
student waiting at the portals of acad- 
emy exhibitions. Gilbert, Walker, 
Luke Fildes, Charles Green, Small, 
and Gregory — all afterward successful 
painters — began in this school. And 
an excellent school it is for young 
artists, if it does not spoil them by its 
somewhat superficial requirements. 
The opportunities it affords of study- 
ing character from every-day existence 
— its suggestiveness of subject — are 
as invaluable to the embryo painter 
who is hereafter to seek his themes 
from contemporary life, as is the work 
of the newspaper reporter to the future 
novelist or litterateur. Mr. Herkomer 
fully appreciates this fact. Indeed, at 
a recent address on wood-engraving 
before a London audience, he went so 
far as to say that he owed all his art 
to the training which came from draw- 
ing in black and white for a news- 
paper. In this connection he narrated 
in the following words some of his 
early experience as a struggling artist : 
" It was a sad, dull time for a new 
wood-draughtsman when I first want- 
ed such work ; it was just before The 
Graphic started, and after I had 
drawn from the life at the Kensington 
Art Schools during two summers. 
All the drawing required then was 
done by Walker, Pinwell, Small, Fildes, and Gilbert. 
I used to draw small subjects, in weak imitation of 
some of the men named. My work did not and could 
not progress, and the week's ren- 
had to be met. 

" Never having been of a nature 
to despair without a great effort, 
I determined to apply for an even- 
ing engagement as zither-player to 
some Christy Minstrels, then per- 
forming at St. George's Hall. 
Happily there was no vacancy for 
me ; and I searched farther, but 
nearer my art, and I obtained 
some stencilling work to do at 
Kensington Museum at ninepence 
the hour. But I failed to appreci- 
ate the ninepence, and hearing of 
The Graphic starting, I boldly- 
struck. With a very small capital 
in hand I bought a block, the 
page size of The Graphic, which 
cost me one pound (over twenty- 
six hours* work at the stencilling), 
and set to work upon a subject I 
thought might be interesting, of 
Gypsies on Wimbledon Common. 
I brought the actual gypsies, dirty 
and unsafe as they were, into my 
rooms, and did my utmost to make 
a good specimen drawing. I took 
it to The Graphic, but was not 
allowed to enter the august presence of the manager. 
The block was taken to him, and I was left to my re- 
flections. Soon, however, I was permitted to follow 
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"THE LAST MUSTER." BY HUBERT HERKOMER. 
FROM HIS PAINTING EXHIBITED AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY IN 1 87 5. 
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the block, and was told by the manager that it was 
very good, and I could go on drawing for The Graphic. 
How differently my legs carried me out — how nice 
everything and everybody seemed ! With the eight 
pounds I obtained for the gypsy drawing I felt I could 
now really do some good work. The situation was 
one that educated the subject-seeing faculties. There 




'DER BITTGANG. BY HUBERT HERKOMER. 

FROM HIS PAINTING AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY IN 1877. 

is not an art school in the world that accomplishes an 
education in this direction. The everlasting drawing 
and painting of studies from models arranged by mas- 
ters leaves this precious and absolutely indispensable 
faculty dormant, and the longer the academic training 
of the students lasts the less chance this faculty will 
have of awakening." 
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BY HUBERT HERKOMER. 



FROM HIS PAINTING AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY IN 1878, 



A rough draft of his afterward famous Chelsea pen- 
sioners in church was Mr. Herkomer's second contri- 
bution to The Graphic. This was in 1873. The paint- 
ing, " The Last Muster," was nol exhibited until two 
years later. The year the sketch appeared in The 
Graphic, his first contribution to the Royal Academy 
Exhibition, " After the Toil of ihe Day," was made. 
It was well received, and his " Im 'Walde," exhibited 
the following year, enhanced his reputation. In 1875 
" The Last Muster" was sent in, and its reception alike 
by the critics and the public was so enthusiastic that 



there could be no longer any doubt as to the artist's 
success. It is said that when this picture was brought 
before the committee of the Royal Academy, "weary 
as they were with a long day spent in judging medio- 
crities, they could not refrain from clapping their hands 
in genuine admiration. Some oi them, Mr. Richmond 
and Mr. Leighton in particular, wrote to congratulate 
the artist before the day was over, and when the public 
was admitted to the galleries, every class of society 
unanimously confirmed the technical judgment of the 
artists." ' 

The success of this grand piece of character painting 
would have turned the head of many a painter, who 
would have concluded that his mission was accom- 
plished at this point of triumph, and would probably 
have gone on reproducing in- 
teresting old veterans for the 
balance of his life. Not so with 
Mr. Herkomer. With his rest- 
less energy and ambition, he 
immediately set about to find a 
new theme for his pencil. He 
went to Bavaria for his next 
subjects, " At Death's Door," 
" Im Walde," and " Atten- 
tion," exhibited in 1876, and 
again the following year, for 
" Der Bittgang," peasants 
praying for a successful harvest 
while they descend a mountain 
path. In 1877 he also painted 
his powerful half-length por- 
trait of 'Richard Wagner, of 
which he has made an admir- 
able etching, and " Who Comes 
Here ?" a group of an old Bava- 
rian peasant and his two chil- 
dren. The next year he re- 
turned to his scenes of London humble life, sending to 
the Academy his realistic " Eventide," a group of aged 
pauper women at afternoon tea in the Westminster 
workhouse. As a study of the feeble forms and facial 
characteristics of extreme old age this is a powerful 
work, and, artistically, a worthy pendant to " The 
Last Muster ;" the latter, however, is a larger and a 
much more ambitious canvas. 

Mr. Herkomer is rather given to experiments. In 
1880 he exhibited " Grandfather s Pet," a coarsely exe- 
cuted water-color of extraordinary size. He produced 
a mezzo-tint plate of this, likewise experimental, and 
very inferior to such subsequent work from his hand as 
his engraving of Millais' " Caller Herrin V exhibited in 
London during the past summer. To the Academy the 
same year he sent his " God's 
Shrine," a striking, sombrely- 
colored landscape full of poetic 

suggestion 

and espe- 
cially im- 
pressive by 

beingwhol- 

ly unpeo- 
pled. In 

1 8 8 1 , he 

exhibited 

"Missing," 

his most 

ambitious 

andinsome 

respects 

one of his 

best works. 

It is a 

scene at 

the Ports- 

mouth 

dockyard 

gates, 
where a dense and anxious crowd 
presses for information of a miss- 
ing ship around a telegram stuck 
up on a board on the wall. The picture has great dra- 
matic force, the composition is decidedly clever, and 
the varied expressions of the different faces show the 
artist at his best. But the work has glaring defects. 
The color is " bricky," and the shadows are so arranged 
as to give a curiously flat appearance to the scene. 
Such faults would seem difficult to account for in the 
work of such an artist, but in a recent conversation, 



Mr. Herkomer readily explained them to the writer, 
telling how he discovered too late that he had been 
working on this picture all the time by a false light, and 
how the mishap in color came from painting within 
the red walls of his studio — -the proximity of this red 
completely deceived him as to the effect he had pro- 
duced, which did not appear until the canvas had 
been transferred from his easel to the walls of the 
Royal Academy. A counterpart of such an experience 
as this must have been found in many an American 
studio. Mr. Herkomer learned from it a valuable 
lesson. He is now very particular in the arrangement 
of his light, and he no longer paints in red rooms. 

The same year that "Missing" was exhibited, the 
artist sent to the Academy " The Gloom of Idwal " a 
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AT DEATH S DOOR. 



BY HUBERT HERKOMER. 



FROM HIS PAINTING AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY IN 1876. 

dreary landscape, powerfully rendered, and the portrait 
of John Ruskin. The latter, a water-color, is one of 
the six portraits Mr. Herkomer has brought with him 
to this country. Two of them — the heads of Minister 
Lowell and Hans Richter — have not yet been seen 
publicly in England. The American is seated in an 
easy, natural pose, his head slightly on one side, with 
one leg resting on the other, and his keen gray eyes 
look out from the canvas with characteristic intensity. 

The famous German orchestra leader, with his hand- 
some blond beard and fine erect form, looks more like a 
general than a musician. This portrait in character is 
quite in contrast with that of Mr. Herkomer's Herr 
Joachim, who stands violin in hand, but in repose, 
having apparently just finished a passage ; his eyes are 




"LIGHT, LIFE AND MELODY." BY HUBERT HERKOMER. 

FROM HIS PAINTING AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY IN 1882. 



half-closed in that meditative manner which will be 
easily recalled by those who have seen him in conceit. 
The portrait of the artist's venerable father at his work- 
bench is remarkable, vigorous, and life-like. But prob- 
ably the strongest bit of character painting in this in- 
teresting little collection which Mr. Herkomer has 
brought with him is his Archibald Forbes, the war cor- 
respondent of the London Daily News, exhibited at the 
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Royal Academy this year. It was a popular success. 
This artist seldom fails in producing a strong likeness ; 
the individuality of the sitter is sure to be 
vividly presented, but it is too often at the 
sacrifice of artistic qualities, which a master 
of poitraiture cannot afford to ignore. Mr. 
Herkomer as we have said is still a young 
man. We know what his art is and what it 
has been. Combined with much technical 
skill, acquired through years of indefatig- 
able industry, he has originality in concep- 
tion and vigor in execution. The sympa- 
thetic feeling of humanity is breathed into 
every work which we have seen from his 
brush. His great strength lies in the force 
of his character painting. If he should die 
to-morrow, it is on this that his reputation 
would rest. His lot for many years was 
cast with those in humble life. Personal 
hardships have drawn him very close to 
them in sympathy. That there is poetry in 
the commonplaces of existence for those 
who will seek it, no one knows better than 
he does. It is in such scenes as the hos- 
pital, the workhouse, and the village street, ^ 
that he has found his most successful sub- 
jects, and these he has seldom failed to in- 
vest with pathos. As we have -said, we 
know what Mr. Herkomer' s art is and what 
it has been. It is natural to conjecture 
what it will be. As he is not the man to be 
satisfied to remain where he is, and as — if he 
knows his own mind — he will as heretofore 
go to contemporary life for his subjects, it is 
probable that his future work will simply be 
characterized by a higher development of 
those artistic qualities in which some of his 
pictures — his portraits especially — are singu- 
larly deficient. Much depends, however, 
upon the degree of attention he intends here- 
after to devote to painting. If he should 
give to this branch of his art his whole time, 
there can be no reasonable doubt that he will achieve 
a very high rank indeed among contemporary painters. 



Mr. Herkomer is not satisfied, like other painter- 
etchers, to limit himself to the reproduction of his own 




All these projects in themselves are laudable enough. 

We cannot but think, however, that they can only be 
successful to the detriment of the higher 
development of Mr. Herkomer's skill as a 
painter. 

ADVICE TO YOUNG PAINTERS. 



MISSING. 



BY HUBERT HERKOMER. 



FROM HIS PAINTING AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY IN l88l. 

work. He has inherited from his father a taste for 
modelling, and is now designing a set of silver spoon 



The meeting of the Composition Class of 
the Art Student's League was, on a recent 
Saturday evening, made particularly inter- 
esting by the presence of Mr. Hubert Her- 
komer, who addressed the pupils on por- 
traiture. Portraiture had many difficulties to 
contend with. In presenting a man just as 
he stands, trousers were necessary. Hands, 
too, were important ; no two men ever place 
their hands alike. Portrait-painters must 
study the lighting-up of a face as the form 
of the features changes. Different expres- 
sions of face must be selected. Mr. Her- 
komer spoke of his recently-painted portrait 
of James Russell Lowell, a delightful gentle- 
man, but all over a schoolmaster, of strong 
contradictory mind, a slow, laborious talker, 
who had a certain twinkle in his eye which 
did not, however, destroy "the steel in his 
eye." The portrait-painter must possess 
the power of grasping characteristics be- 
side the artistic quality necessary to the 
"Tightness of things," as Ruskin says. 
Mr. Herkomer advised close study of na- 
ture. He himself studied nature without 
sketches, and built himself a hut which 
turned on a pivot, in which he could live for 
two months and study the landscape subject 
as he would a face. The principles of land- 
scape art are the same as those of por- 
traiture. An artist should paint nature, be 
it man or landscape, at its best — should 
study and seize effect. This, if realized, is 
the greatest art. An artist need not paint 
buttons unless the sitter wishes for buttons, in which 
case they develop the character of the sitter. The 
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'AFTER THE TOIL OF THE DAY." BY HUBERT HERKOMER. 

FROM HIS PAINTING AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY IN 1873. 



But he has so many hobbies that no one but a veri- 
table Angelo could do justice to them all. He is an 
etcher and engraver of much skill. Etching, of course, 
r is legitimately a cognate branch of his profession. But 



handles. An art school founded upon a peculiar theory 
of tuition is his pet scheme, to be put into execution on 
his return to England. Of his desire to turn the streets 
into art galleries for the people our readers are aware, 



artist should not interfere with the costume of the 
sitter. Idealism and realism are in everything. Artis- 
tic quality is the essential. The selection of moments 
and attitudes is of more importance than invention, 



